CHEMISTRY   IN   AMERICA
and time had been allowed for refrigeration, on lifting the receiver, minute masses were found upon the coal, which had a metallic character, and which, when moistened, produced an effluvium, of which the smell was like that which had been observed to be generated by the silicuret of potassium.
Similar results had been attained by the deflagration, in a like manner of a compound procured by passing cyanogen over quicklime enclosed in a porcelain tube heated to incandescence.
Phosphuret of calcium, after being intensely heated without access of air, was found to be an excellent conductor of the voltaic current, evolved from the apparatus above mentioned. Hence it was thought expedient to expose it in the circuit of the deflagrator, both in an atmosphere of hydrogen, and in vacuo. The volatilization of phosphorus was so copious, as to coat throughout the inner surface of the bell glass with an opake film, in colour resembling that of the oxide of phosphorus, generated by exposing this substance under hot water, to a current of oxygen.
The phosphuret at first contracted in bulk, and finally was for the most part volatilized. On the surface of the charcoal adjoining the cavity in which the phosphuret had been deflagrated, there was a light pulverulent matter, which, thrown into water, effervesced, and when rubbed upon a porcelain tile, appeared to contain metallic spangles which were oxydized by the subsequent exposure to atmospheric oxygen.
Charles Doremus (Transactions of the American Electrochemical Society, 13, p. 358) writes: "Hare obtained, despite the disadvantages of a current from a primary battery, calcium carbide, phosphorus, graphite, and metallic calcium, and there are just reasons for regarding him as the earliest American scientific experimenter and discoverer in electro-chemistry."